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CHARLES M. VEALE 


In June, 1934, Mr. Veale made his forty-fifth 
annual report of the Farm; and in August, he 
finished his work. 

The School was one year old when, as a 
young man, he came with his family to be a 
pioneer worker in a great field. 

The farm to which he came was forty acres 
of land, three cows and two horses; but he lived 
to see the acres expand, the stock and equipment 
increase to many times its original proportions. 
Through all the years his well directed efforts 
were not only in the midst of busy days of seed- 
time and harvesting, but in every step for. the 
advancement of the School. His quiet dignity 
and high standards are indelibly stamped in the 
lives of the older boys and all those with whom 
he labored. 

Perhaps in no place does his work live after 
him as in the beauty of our grounds. He once 
said that for many years when the grounds were 
new and unshaded, he counted a day lost when 
he had failed to plant a tree, shrub or vine. Our 
grounds pay him a great tribute in their lasting 
beauty. . 
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Influencing Behavior 
J. H. FINDLEY 
Supervisor of Boys’ Department 


One cannot live with over three hundred boys day after 
day and not know very definitely about their behavior, both 
as individuals and as groups. In the early history of medicine 
doctors treated only the fever of their patients and not the 
cause of the fever. This, too, was true of people responsi- 
ble for groups of children in schools, and especially in institu- 
tions. The people dealing directly with the children were satis- 
fied to treat the specific conduct problem without looking for a 
cause. Since that time we have advanced in our dealings with 
children. Today the handling of children calls for more than 
treatment for misbehavior. In our work we are constantly ask- 
ing why. We are not content to report a child’s misconduct, 
but we inquire further and make an effort to find the cause 
of the misbehavior. With this more scientific approach to our 
problems there is little doubt that we can influence the behavior 
of a child, providing he comes to us young enough and we can 
treat him over a period of time. 

There is no satisfaction in being able to curb or over-ride 
behavior. The reformation must be an internal stimulant felt 
by the child before he gains any actual ground toward better 
behavior or before we can acquire the satisfaction of a job well 
done. We must make the child see that there is pleasure in 
being good and not in being bad. 

Much misbehavior in children comes from a feeling of in- 
adequacy. We are well acquainted with the child who cannot 
compete with other children physically; so, to hold his place 


Mr. Findley will consider oom time to time various other phases and subsequent 
treatment of behavior.—Edi 
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in the group, he compensates for his inadequacy by being anti- 
social. Many reactions of children are merely bids for atten- 
tion. It is important that children receive social recognition; 
to this degree they all attain, and it determines their behavior. 
The feebleminded, placed in an understanding group, turn out 
very well. In this they are like chameleons, in that their color- 
ing varies with their surroundings. 

One of the most important single factors in training chil- 
dren is the pattern of the adults they contact in their daily 
lives. This is one of the principal reasons why institutions 
should be careful in selecting employees. The old idea of “Do 
as I say, not do as I do” does not seem to impress children. 
Today they carry the idea that if you may do, it is permissible 
for me to do also. The less preaching done to children about 
their defects, the quicker they show improvement. Build on 
their assets. Substitute something they can do well, and their 
social attitude will more or less adjust itself. It is impossible 
to make positive characteristics by emphasizing negative ones. 

When I first began my work with boys in institutions my 
teacher gave me five fundamental laws in habit building. I 
repeat them here for your consideration: 

(1) Law of Exercise:—Let a child practice doing a thing 

until it becomes a habit. 

(2) Law of Interest:—A child must be interested. 

Concentration depends on interest. 
If you want to make a child con- 
form to good habits you must 
arouse his interest and set a goal 
near by to keep it up. 

(3) Law of Frequency:—Require him to do the thing reg- 

ularly and frequently. 

(4) Law of Effect:—What he does must be satisfying. 

(5) Law of Suggestion:—Good suggestions make good 

habits, and vice versa. Undesir- 
able habits are not usually broken 
by treating bad habits—Forget 
them and substitute good habits. 

I would not have you believe that these five laws are a 
panacea for all ills, but I do contend that if wisely used they 
will be of great value in solving most Conduct Problems. ‘The 
important thing to remember is to treat each child as an indi- 
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vidual. No two children are alike; so it is unwise to try the 
same thing on several. This method of treatment takes longer 
in the beginning, but the results are much more satisfactory 
and more enduring. We must remember that there are chil- 
dren with emotional weaknesses as well as physical weaknesses. 
These emotionally unstable children are very sensitive and re- 
act violently to external stimuli. 

Discipline is the building of character, and the building 
of character is done only by education. It must be some- 
thing that looks forward. Punishment for punishment’s 
sake is wrong. It must be something that will make for im- 
provement. We should attempt to make the children see that 
the thing itself is wrong. Punishment must bring regret; not 
for being caught, but for having done the misdemeanor. The 
child should be a part of the discipline. Talk over the problem 
with him. 

In changing children from being bad to being good, take 
the things they can do well and build around them, and not 
criticise the things they cannot do well or the things in which 
they fail. One of the saving things is the ‘plasticity of 
children. Have the child understand what is required; have 
the child understand what is fair and square. 


Group punishment is generally wrong. It indicates lazi- 
ness on the part of the supervisor. Those responsible for the 
care of a group of children turn to group punishment because 
of their own inadequacy. We should look for the cause of the 
offense, and not try to find who is to blame. Punishment 
should be directed toward the cause in order to prevent repeti- 
tion of the problem. Shame and ridicule should never be used 
as punishment. An emotionally disturbed child seldom compre- 
hends the idea you are trying to make him understand. 

In the early formative period of this Institution, Professor 
Johnstone decided that discipline should be a positive thing. 
With this in mind he started our present O.K. system of disci- 
pline. In the beginning this system was very simple. A spe- 
cial group of older children came to his office every Saturday 
evening; each with his slip of paper from his supervisor, tell- 
ing of his conduct and industry for the week. These slips 
were not uniform, and often were written on pieces of wrapping 
paper, or even on the back of an old envelope. If the slips 
were satisfactory, Professor Johnstone allowed the children to 
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make purchases from the goods displayed on the desk. The 
idea grew naturally and rapidly. More and more children want- 
ed to come to the Saturday night Store. The institution em- 
ployees recognized the value of the system, and made efforts 
to send in neat reports. Then came the printed form for each 
child to carry. The Store was moved from the Superintendent’s 
office to the store building, and an entire Saturday afternoon 
was devoted to Store. Today, in this Institution every child 
carries a weekly O.K. slip with his name and date at the top. 
The various scheduling places are listed with a square desig- 
nated for marking each day of the week. A child whose 
behavior and work is satisfactory receives on his O.K. the 
initials of the employee for whom he is working. [If the 
child behaves badly he receives a question mark or a black dot 
for the day’s effort. These markings are made with a pencil, 
and the child understands that if he shows improvement for the 
next day this bad mark will be erased. If the child still insists 
on non-conformance the next day, he may receive a hole in the 
slip. This is a serious matter, for on Store day he must carry 
the slip with this hole in it to the Superintendent. In place 
of the usual amount of goodies and treasures that he has been 
allowed to purchase, he is given only a very little. If the per- 
forated slips appear too often, he may lose all credit and will 
receive none of the things he cherishes. 


The success of the O.K. slip is remarkable, and the system 
is universal, suiting all types and ages. Those who use the 
O.K. slips wisely obtain good results. So much depends on how 
the slip is used, that considerable time is devoted to an explana- 
tion of the system to new employees. Besides this, the Director 
talks once each year to the employees of the Boys’ Department 
on the use of this disciplinary measure. 

Our problem of behavior is becoming simplified through a 
number of interesting channels. The work at school, the 
plays and moving pictures, the studies of the laboratory, 
supervised play, play equipment and farm work are all present 
centers for the interests of the children and tend to stabilize 
them. A definite formulated plan for handling behavior prob- 
lems may not be applied to each individual child. The O.K. 
slip is one disciplinary measure in influencing behavior, but 
specific conduct problems require special treatment. 
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The Vineland Social Maturity Scale* 
EpGAR A. DOLL, PH. D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


The central purpose of each item of the Scale is to repre- 
sent some particular aspect of the ability to look after oneself. 
The specific items aim to sample such various aspects of social 
ability as self-sufficiency, occupational competence, communica- 
tion, self-direction, and social participation, and to reflect pro- 
gressive freedom from need of assistance, direction, or super- 
vision on the part of others. The items aim to avoid measur- 
ing intelligence, skill, achievement, personality, and the specific 
results of environmental opportunity, training, incentive, habit, 
and so on, as such. The influence of such factors is expressed 
in terms of their composite capitalization for socially indepen- 
dent behavior. 

To facilitate administration of the Scale, the detailed items 
are roughly grouped according to certain general similarities 
of content. However, each item is to be understood as a meas- 
ure of general social maturity. By grouping similar items in 
hierarchical succession the examiner is able to apply the Scale 
with more facility, thus quickly appraising the position of the 
subject examined in respect to each of these major categories 
of social competence. This grouping is for purposes of con- 
venience only, and the examiner should not hesitate to employ 
such an order as may seem to him most practicable in examin- 
ing a given individual. The examiner is also expected to exer- 
cise discretion as to the order to be followed for the major 
groups themselves, since this also will be influenced by the 
particular circumstances surrounding each examination as well 
as by the range of the Scale that will apply to a given subject. 

The Scale is constructed on the same general principles as 
those on which the Binet Scale is founded. This means that 
each item has a growth span of several years, one year of 
which is taken as a standard for purposes of scaling. The re- 
sults from the sum of items papeed. by, a . ns subject are then 
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reduced to age-scores according to the median performance of 
normative life-age groups. The precise location of a given 
item is not of critical importance, since each subject is examined 
over a fairly wide range, and the final score is determined by 
total performance on the Scale as a whole. The items in their 
present arrangement seem to be spaced accurately enough to 
avoid the danger of undue concentration or attenuation in par- 
ticular areas. More careful calibration will follow from further 
experimentation. Theoretically, each subject is scored on every 
item, but in practice the lower range of obviously plus items 
and the upper range of obviously minus items may be taken for 
granted. Usually five or ten continuous plus scores will suffice 
for the lower range and an equal number of continuous minus 
scores for the upper range. This is facilitated in the serial 
administration of the grouped items, so thet the limits of ob- 
vious success or failure in a given series become readily appar- 
ent as the scoring proceeds. 

The original formulation of the items: was largely deter- 
mined by their apparent genetic sequence among normal sub- 
jects. Preliminary experimentation has produced successive 
revisions of normative definition and placement. The following 
scaling in terms of life age is therefore fairly accurate for 
present purposes until a more ane standardization. can be 
cept, 


TENTATIVE SCALING OF ITEMS 


Year Items 
I- 1- 15 
16- 31 
32- 42 
43- 48 
49- 54 
55- 60 
61- 66 
67- 72 
73- 79 
80- 88 

XV - XVIL 89- 97 

XVI (Low adult) . 98-102 
E XX (Ave: adult) © +°1028 -112 

XKX (High adult) 113-117 
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The position of each item in this presumptive age-order 
of difficulty may be used as one clue to the meaning of the 
item. As noted previously, it will be feasible to arrange the 
items as a year-scale when sufficient data have been obtained 
for this purpose. 


It has proved impracticable to formulate the detailed in- 
structions with sufficient completeness to provide for all con- 
tingencies. The instructions, therefore, serve to indicate the 
central idea of each item, which is then elaborated by illustra- 
tive examples. This places on the examiner a definite respon- 
sibility for sensing the central theme of each item so that he 
may decide whether or not the particular manner in which 
that item is performed should or should not receive credit, or 
which type of credit. Later formulations will provide more 
specific discussion of each item to clarify its central purpose 
and to illustrate further the conditions required for successful 
performance. 


The Scale is not a rating scale and scores are not to be based 
on mere opinions. The informant does not make the scoring 
judgment. This is done by the examiner after obtaining from 
the informant as much detail as practicable regarding the be- 
havioristic facts which reveal the manner and extent of the 
subject’s actual performance on each item. This is particularly 
important where lack of opportunity or other limiting circum- 
stances seriously affect such performance. If opinions are sub- 
mitted by the informant in lieu of factual information, the 
factual basis for such opinions should be reported. These re- 
quirements make it clear that the Scale cannot be used success- 
fully in its present form except by duly qualified examiners 
who will devote at least as much care to mastering the technique 
as that required for administering the Binet Scale. Examiners 
should not be misled by the apparent simplicity or homeliness 
of the method. All details presented herewith have been care- 
fully considered and to some degree experimentally established, 
and these details may not be ignored if the Scale is to be used 
effectively. 


The items of the Scale are to be scored on the basis of in- 
formation obtained from someone intimately familiar with the 
person scored, such as the mother, the father, a close relative, 
guardian, attendant, or supervisor. In proceeding with the ex- 
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amination, information is first sought regarding the subject’s 
age, schooling, general ability, occupation, special handicaps, 
and other orienting data. Other general information should 
also be sought bearing on the general social status of the sub- 
ject as indicated by father’s occupation, general environment, 
and the like, so as to facilitate examining, avoid embarrassment, 
and allow for limiting circumstances in evaluating the infor- 
mation obtained. 


The Scale is to be administered in much the same manner 
as the Binet Scale except that the examiner obtains reports 
regarding the performances of the person scored instead of 
providing actual test situations. The subject of the examina- 
tion need not be present or observed, since the informant acts 
as a proxy for the subject. The recorder, retaining the scor- 
ing sheet himself and not supplying one to the informant, begins 
by questioning the informant well below the anticipated final 
score in each serial group of items, as assumed from age and 
general presumption of the subject’s ability. The recorder 
completes one item at a time, but notes incidental information 
relative to other items. Kindred items of progressive difficulty 
as provided in the grouping of items are to be followed through 
as in serial Binet testing, thus “raking” the scale throughout 
the effective range rather than following all items in the num- 
erical sequence of the scoring sheet. The examiner will use 
his own judgment in adapting the order of items within groups 
and the groups as wholes according to circumstances. 


In obtaining this information the recorder is expected to 
quiz the informant in a sympathetic rather than a belligerent 
manner, avoiding naive credulity as well as open skepticism, en- 
couraging spontaneous description, and eliciting detailed facts 
as to the limits of the subject’s actual performance by supple- 
mentary questions appropriate to the issues involved. The 
scoring instructions are designed to elaborate and clarify the 
meaning of the detailed items. They are to be considered illus- 
trative rather than literal. The recorder must use his own 
discretion as to the variations in circumstances that satisfy 
the central requirement of each item. This involves thoughtful 
judgment and care so as not to modify critical elements in 
scoring, but only to substitute obvious equivalents. The criti- 
cal basis for judgment should be briefly recorded. 
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Actual scoring is as follows: 
(a) Score item plus (+) if it seems clear that the essen- 
tials for that item are satisfied and habitually per- 
formed without need of undue urging or artificial incentive, or 
with only occasional assistance in case of special circumstances. 
Note that some successful performance may be transitory, 
evanescent, outgrown, or temporarily discontinued. Where 
formerly successful performance is no longer habitual, the 
item is scored plus provided the recorder is convinced that the 
performance could easily be re-established if desirable, or pro- 
vided that the item is superseded by some obviously higher 
degree of similar behavior. 


Plus credit may be assumed for all items below that succession of 
_—— which provides the basal score for the Scale as a whole. At 
east five continuous pluses are desirable for such basal score. The 
highest of these continuous plus scores is considered the basal score, 
allowance being made for lack of opportunity, as noted below. 


(b) Score “+ F” those items which the subject does not 
perform at the time of examination because of special 

restraint or lack of opportunity, but which he formerly did 
perform successfully when no restraints were imposed or where 


the aia was present. Such scores are to receive full 
credit. 


F-score credit is to be allowed where previously successful per- 
formance is interfered with by temporary ill health, by institutional 
commitment, or by other critical circumstances. Credit is not allowed 
for previously successful performance which has been lost as a result 
of senescence or relatively permanent mental or physical impairment. 
Credit is not allowed where restrictions have proved advisable because 
of the unfavorable consequences already experienced in the absence of 
such restrictions. 


(c) Score “+N. 0.” (No Opportunity) those items which 

the subject has not performed and does not now per- 

form because of special restraint or lack of environmental op- 

portunity, such as parental solicitude, adult domination, atten- 

dance at high school or college, institutional residence, or other 

grossly limiting circumstances, but which the subject would 

presumably perform habitually or could quickly learn to per- 

form, if such limitations to behavior were removed. Such scores 

do not apply when performance is or has been limited by phy- 
sical or mental disability. 

Plus N.O. scores receive full credit within the range of the 
otherwise continuous plus scores. They receive no credit with- 
in the range of the otherwise continuous minus scores. They 
receive half-credit within the intermediate range. If the +N.0O. 
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score is the last of the otherwise continuous plus scores, or 
immediately precedes the otherwise continuous minus scores 
it is counted in the intermediate range and receives half-credit. 


This system of crediting +N.O. scores is a compromise allowance 
for presumptive performance in the absence of reasonable opportunity 
for such performance in fact. It is frankly an expedient to avoid pe- 
nalizing a subject whose performance on a given item is artificially re- 
stricted. The net effect of such scores will not affect the total score 
materially in most instances (except in some institutional environments). 
The effect that such scores may produce can be allowed for in inter- 
preting the results in a given case or in a given group according to the 
limiting circumstances. 

Care must be taken not to be ingenuous or too generous in esti- 
mating limitations of opportunity or to confuse such limitations with 
actual immaturity, since the fundamental purpose of the Scale is to 
measure the extent to which the person progressively dominates his 
environment and creates, demands, or justifies his own freedom of action 
as age increases. This is the principal evidence of maturing social 
responsibility, and care must be taken not to discount it naively. Such 
items, therefore, should be viewed skeptically as well as sympathetically. 

It is impracticable to provide alternate items in cases of limited 
oppértunity, as this would require an alternate for each item and these 
alternates might be subject to the same difficulties as the items they are 
intended to replace. It also seems inadvisable to omit such items in a 
given case and provide an adjusted score on the basis of the number 
of items actually used. As a matter of fact, these items provide spe- 
cially significant information for evaluating individual social competence. 
For purposes of guidance, training or treatment, these items afford 
suggestions for increasing social maturity. It is important, however, 
that the recorder be free from prejudices in assuming that restraint or 
lack of opportunity is not caused by the social irresponsibility of the 
person scored, as for example in relation to ordinary environmental 
dangers where the successful avoidance of ordinary hazards is itself 
the measure of social. responsibility. Care should be exercised also re- 
garding the limitations to behavior imposed by generally accepted social 
conventions, especially such as vary with locality or tae times. 

It is feasible, however, and it probably will prove necessary, to 
provide alternate items or even alternate scales for those subjects who 
are obviously critically influenced by special handicaps such as blind- 
ness, deafness, crippling, invalidism and the like. This may also be 
necessary in some institutional environments, such as prisons and re- 
formatories and perhaps other institutions, where certain restrictions 
are administratively advisable and are not the result of mere incapacity 
of such inmates. 


(d) Score plus-minus (+) those items which are in tran- 

sitional or emergent state, that is, which are occasion- 

ally but not ordinarily performed with full success. Such 

performance should be more than cursory or fitful. These 

scores are to be given half-credit in the final summation for 
total score. 


Borderline scores are to be expected in the borderline range. They 
will reflect (a) timidity, indifference, low incentive, dependency, lack of 
self-assertion and the like on the part of the subject; (b) solicitude, 
displeasure, or domination on the part of parents or elders; (c) special 
hazards in the particular environment and so on. 
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Subjects will be encountered who can perform or who presumably 
could quickly learn to perform a given item, but who for various rea- 
sons prefer not to do so, especially in cases where the subject enjoys 
a certain degree of sentimental dependence or assistance. In such in- 
stances the examiner must decide whether the item is to receive full 
credit as a genuine capability not always exercised, or whether the 
ability is only emergent. In the former case the item is to be scored 
full credit; in the latter case half-credit. Judgment is required to de- 
cide whether such assistance as may be given is really due to sentiment, 
solicitude, or expediency, or whether such assistance conceals a genuine 


lack of performance. 
(e) Score minus (—) those items in respect to which the 
person scored has not yet succeeded at all, or only 
rarely, or only under extreme pressure or unusual incentive. 
Such scores receive no credit. A complete record should show 
at least five continuous minus scores in the upper range of 

application. 

Score “—N.O.” those items respecting which special restraints or 
lack of opportunity may be noted, but which presumably would not or 
could not be performed if the opportunity were provided. This sccring 


does not affect the final score, but serves to indicate that the disability 
is in the subject and not due to some other cause. 


(f) The total score is the sum of scores as provided above. 
This is obtained by adding to the basal score (the 
highest of the continuous pluses) the additional scattered 
credits beyond the basal score and expressing this sum as a 
total number of items passed (counting two half-credits as one 
item). 
This score is then converted to an age-score by interpola- 
tion according to the following table: 


TENTATIVE AGE-SCORE CONVERSION TABLE 


Age Score Age Score 
1.0 15 11.0 76 
2.0 31 12.0 79 
3.0 42 13.0 82 
4.0 48 14.0 85 
5.0 54 15.0 88 
6.0 60 16.0 91 
7.0 66 17.0 94 
8.0 69 18.0 97 
9.0 72 19.0 99 

10.0 74 20.0 102 

30.0 112 


In this table the age-scores 18-20 represent a tentative 
assumption of low adult, 20-30 average adult, and 30+ high 
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adult. The mid-average adult score is tentatively assumed as 
25 years and this age may be tentatively used as the upper 
limiting age for calculating social quotients for subjects whose 
life ages are higher than 25 years. 

The social quotient (SQ) may be obtained by dividing the 
social age-score (SA) by the life age (LA). 


Example: Male, life age 14.9, Binet age 7.2, Binet a 51. 


an-00 61-63 65 
HN O. t +N O. 





69 7 | 71 | 72 | 73 | 74-76 77 78-86 
—No.{/ + | +r] —/{ + =. | $a 
0 5 1 0 1 0 0 


Basal score 63, additional credits 5.5, total score 68.5. 

Age-score (SA) = 7.0 + .8 = 7.8 years. 
This is obtained as follows: (1) Find in the conversion table the high- 
est score (in this case 66) which is below the total given social score 
(68.5); (2) note the age corresponding to this score (7.0); (3) sub- 
tract the lower limiting score (66) from the actual score (68.5); (4) 
divide this difference (2.5) by the difference between the lower limi 
score (66) and the next higher score in the conversion table (69) which 
is the limiting score-interval (3); (5) multiply this result(2.5 ~ 3 = .8) 
by the corresponding age-interval (8.0 — 7.0 —1); (6) add this result 
(.8) to the lower limiting age (7.0), thus obtaining the interpolated 
age-score (7.8). 

Social quotient (SQ) = 7.8 (SA) + 14.9 (LA) = 52. 


The recorder is to note special limiting circumstances such 
as crippling, ill health, sensory defects, adult domination, and 
other barriers to opportunity. Limitations imposed by intelli- 
gence level, emotional attitudes, social conditioning, disposition, 
and the like, are presumed to be reflected in the Scale itself and 
should not be otherwise allowed for. In general, exceptional 
circumstances should be recorded under “Remarks” and allowed 
for in the interpretation of the scores, while the scores them- 
selves should be as factually objective as possible. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Occupational Therapy from the Point of View 
of the Special Class and of the Juvenile 
Institution 


AvucusT K. Eccles; CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 
State Home for Boys; Jamesburg, N. J. 


Public interest in people with certain disabilities is due 
to the fact that these create social problems. Let us consider 
briefly two classes of children with disabilities which contribute 
to social dislocations unless effectively treated. These are the 
feebleminded and the delinquent. They manifest intellectual 
and moral disabilities and for the majority of the cases, suc- 
cessful treatment, I dare say, is found through occupational 
therapy. Few delinquents can be talked into morality and I 
am certain that the feebleminded can never be talked into smart- 
ness, and through medical treatment relatively few persons have 
intellectual and moral disability removed. 


Now what do I mean by occupational therapy? I mean a 
program of bodily activity, creative in nature, designed to fit 
the physical and mental capacities of the person being treated, 
to the end that he will experience a consciousness of favorable 
adjustment to a world of social significance. By bodily activity 
I mean all sorts of occupations in which body movement is an 
essential factor. Hiking, swimming, sewing, painting, acting, 
musical performance, handicraft, cooking, collecting, marching, 
all lend themselves to occupational therapy as a specific in the 
treatment of the feebleminded and of the delinquent. 

The method of applying the treatment may be observed in 
many special classes and in training schools throughout the 
country. 

Let us consider first the special class. In it, we find a 
group of children whose developmental retardation is making 
serious social problems of them. Untaught they would in many 
ways fail to make successful social adjustment and with each 
experience of failure, they would develop more unfortunate hab- 
its of social response and of personal attitude. Serious instabil- 
ity is found in many special class pupils because of the ever 
present dread of failure and ridicule. Now it has been found 
that the first step in the treatment of cases of this kind is the 
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creation of a foundation of confidence, based on a series of 
successes in the manipulative and social field. One of the chief 
drives of childhood is the desire to manipulate, explore and 
control the environment. Through a properly designed pro- 
gram, this drive can serve to lessen or eliminate the feelings of 
inadequacy and hence of fear in these children. Step by step, 
one field after another comes under the control of the feeble- 
minded child in this activity program. By learning through 
experience that he has some talents in the miscellany of his 
equipment, much or most of which is of comparatively little so- 
cial or personal value, the feebleminded child emerges with a 
personality far better suited to social integration than would 
otherwise have been the case. 


Needless to say, the activities which constitute the occupa- 
tional therapy for these children must be selected in the light 
of the actual ability of the child. Hence, it is necessary to 
expand and to refine the activities as the child progresses. 


Of course, it is not to be assumed that occupational therapy 
will convert morons into normals. All that can be claimed for 
it is that it will prevent the crystallization of a feeling of in- 
feriority and that it will disclose and refine latent special abili- 
ties which, in a large measure, can substitute for so-called 
general intelligence of the normal. 


What I have said about occupational therapy for the feeble- 
minded applies, in a large measure, to the juvenile delinquent. 
One reason for this is that a very substantial per cent of delin- 
quent children are feebleminded. However, in these cases the 
problems are not identical. I would not agree that the great 
bulk of feebleminded delinquents are delinquent because they 
are feebleminded. So in discussing occupational therapy for 
juvenile delinquents, we may include the factor already noted 
and add to it the factor of training in the habit of choice be- 
tween occupations—those socially valuable and the reverse. 
I'll put it this way—occupational therapy for defectives aims 
to organize socially and personally valuable activity out of a 
condition of chaotic and fruitless activity. While for the de- 
linquent, occupational therapy aims to substitute socially and 
personally valuable activity for socially and personally destruc- 
tive activity. The non-defective delinquent is occupationally 
active. The therapy consists in redirecting this activity. 
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Fortunately, the same media of occupational therapy are 
suitable for both types we are considering. For the delinquent, 
participation in manipulative, social and activity enterprises 
when controlled by the therapeutist tend to habituate the child 
in socially acceptable and valuable occupations. It tends to 
create in him satisfaction from types of behavior hitherto un- 
realized. This satisfaction simply replaces the satisfaction 
formerly gained through unwholesome practices. 

How a program of occupational therapy is applied at the 
State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, I shall now describe. The 
process starts immediately upon a boy’s arrival at the Institu- 
tion. His first few weeks are spent as a member of the Recep- 
tion Cottage family group and here he is put to work at several 
projects. Among these are making up knots for future Boy 
Scout tests, making pictorial designs out of stamps, doing handi- 
craft work. In due time, the boy is assigned to his place at 
school, at work and to a cottage family. 

The school work especially features the familiar and pos- 
sibly the less familiar manual training activities, various ath- 
letic and playground activities, dramatic and musical activities. 
These things definitely form the backbone and bulk of practically 
every boy’s program. 

The cottage life revolves about a program of activities 
such as: handicraft and hobby clubs, scouting, and tournaments 
in various parlor and playground games. 

The work assignments are also designed to serve the ends 
of occupational therapy. This is accomplished by fitting the 
job to the capacity, interest and future estimated needs of each 
boy. In this way, the job tends to provide the boy with a 
sense of growing occupational competence and a feeling that 
he is arriving. It is therapeutic rather than vocation training. 

So we see that the therapeutic program is decidedly an 
occupational one. Each boy’s day is spent largely in doing 
things. The admonition, so often heard in days gone by, “you 
have got to learn to sit still and behave yourself” finds little 
use in a program dedicated to the principles of occupational 
therapy. 





Farm Department 


ALBERT HETZELL 


ANNUAL REPORT 


An estimate of farm products required by our large family 
is made each year by our dietitian. In cooperation with this, 
we plan to lay out our work to meet this need. It is necessary 
always to plan a little in excess of the estimated amount to 
guard against any loss of crops. In this way we frequently 
have a small oversupply; however our cannery is always ready 
to take care of this excess. The farm as a whole has produced 
good crops during the past year. The vegetable supply was 
ample and of fine quality. The winter root crop; such as car- 
rots, parsnips, beets, turnips and horseradish; also cabbage, let- 
tuce, celery, spinach, tomatoes and other garden crops were the 
finest quality we have ever had. This is in part due to having 
had time for more plantings, soil liming, fertilizing, cultivating 
and picking on time. We made seven plantings of sweet corn 
which carried it well over the season. We had plenty of lima 
beans and melons. 


We have given a good deal of attention to the improvement 
of our fields by using cover crops to increase the humus and, 
with extra liming and fertilizing, we are getting better alfalfa 
and clover. Most of this crop is used at the Menantico Dairy. 
Lincoln Place gave us two good crops of timothy which will 
supply hay for our horses for the entire year. 


My, how we have missed our peach crop, killed by the 
heavy freezes in 1934. Predictions are for a light crop this 
year. Last year we picked only one peach (Champion) in our 
orchards. We are pleased with our young orchard. We were 
able to keep the Japanese Beetle in check by spraying. After 
the string bean crop planted between the rows was harvsted, 
the ground was worked, limed, and drilled with fertilizer (four 
hundred pounds to the acre) and seeded to crimson clover. 
Out of four hundred and fifty trees planted, only one had to 
be replaced which is a remarkable stand. 
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We picked forty-six hundred quarts of strawberries in 
1934 and our patch gives promise of even a better crop this 
year. The apple orchards have been thinned out to keep limbs 
from breaking and to increase the size of the fruit. With much 
care, spraying, and working of soil, indications are for an 
abundant apple crop. 


We are very proud of our new farm truck which does not 
have some of the chronic ailments of the one replaced. It en- 
ables us to do a great deal more satisfactory work. It has also 
helped to make the pupils happy this winter. We equipped the 
sleigh and made it fast to the back of the truck and, while the 
snow was good, we gave the boys and girls real sleighrides. 
We used this same rigging to take the boys who could skate 
to Menantico Lake. 


The work on the farm goes on throughout the entire year. 
Although the spring and summer work is the heaviest, when 
the farmers must be up and doing early and late, we make use 
of the winter months for preparation for these busy days. The 
boys get much satisfaction from doing odd jobs about the place 
which tend to improve and beautify the grounds. 


Here at The Training School our groups of farm boys as 
a whole are younger than formerly since many of the older 
boys have gone to Menantico. This gives us a greater oppor- 
tunity for training the younger boys. The older boys, how- 
ever, render very valuable assistance for they are always glad 
to take on a new boy as an understudy. The best of training 
is often secured in this way. 


Since many of the heavier crops are handled at the Colony, 
we have much more time for the truck gardens and fruit. 
Work on the farm makes for independent thinking and action, 
and the boys see the results of their work sooner than almost 
anywhere else. To keep the interest and enthusiasm of a big 
group of boys of all ages, they must feel their own responsi- 
bility and share the success of the department. All work and 
no play will never get the results that we are after. Every 
boy raised on a farm remembers the days off—quitting early 
to go fishing, trips to neighboring towns to purchase seed, etc. 
All these come in the day’s work. There are also seasons of 
relaxation. These may center around holiday preparations. 
Perhaps our Christmas activities will give an idea of this. 
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As soon as the crops are all in and the weather gets too 
cold for outside work, we begin to plan our part in the Christ- 
mas activities which must be well under way by December 1. 
And so on Saturday, November 17, we loaded up the Ford truck 
with boys, some cider and apples, and started out to locate 
swamp cedar, holly, laurel and Christmas trees. After quite a 
long ride we found some fine cedar at Pancoast Mills and were 
given permission to gather as much as we needed. We later 
made two more trips. We plan to have different boys go each 
time. Swamp cedar makes fine wreaths, is easy to handle, and 
has a pleasant odor. Most of the four hundred and fifty 
wreaths were made by the boys. We furnished material to the 
cottage people who wished to make their own. 

Our neighbor, Mr. Spear, had a large number of Norway 
Spruce trees which he needed to move. We prepared the large 
tract of ground east of the greenhouses and planted four hun- 
dred and five trees ranging from two feet to seven feet in 
height. If these do well, we will have our supply for ten or 
twelve years. These were bought at a most reasonable price. 

The laurel for our eleven hundred yards of roping was given 
us by Mr. Englehart of Millville. This roping was made by 
the farm department men and boys, mostly in bad weather. 
After being dipped in cold water these greens were arranged 
on poles in the root cellar to retain their shape and the right 
amount of moisture. We made a number of special Christmas 
ornaments such as bells, stars, crosses, etc., besides a great 
number of small table trees. This kept the work from becom- 
ing monotonous. 

A new feature was added this year when Mr. Nash took 
moving pictures of the boys loading the greens and Christmas 
trees on the truck for delivery to the cottages. These pictures 
were shown later. 

We tried hard to please everybody and to make it a Merry 
Christmas. 


The report of the Poultry Department will be in the May issue of The Bulletin.—Ed. 
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FARM PRODUCE FOR THE YEAR 1934* 


5580 pounds asparagus 
434 baskets lima beans 
712 baskets string beans 

5239 bunches beets 
438 baskets beets 

23 baskets broccoli 

1534 baskets cabbage 
232 baskets cantaloupes 
118 bunches carrots 
397 baskets carrots 
274 heads cauliflower 

8396 stalks celery 

2598 dozen sweet corn 
480 baskets cucumbers 
270 baskets eggplant 

31 baskets horse-radish 

4874 heads lettuce 

27 bunches mint 
497 baskets onions 
511 bunches parsley 
229 baskets parsnips 
381 baskets peas 
551 baskets peppers 
13554 baskets sweet potatoes 

5956 baskets white potatoes 

2641 pounds pumpkin 

3678 bunches radishes 

4381 bunches rhubarb 

4577 bunches scallions 

1161 baskets spinach 
177 baskets squash 


3399 baskets tomatoes 
353 baskets turnips 
550 watermelons 
3758 baskets apples 
12 baskets crab apples 
1639 quarts cherries 
76 quarts currants 
5527 pounds grapes 
55 baskets pears 
181 quarts raspberries 
4676 quarts strawberries 
161 gallons apple cider 
202 gallons vinegar 
1337 broilers 
6728 pounds dressed chicken 
517 pounds dressed duck 
1665 pounds dressed turkey 
16706 dozen eggs 
3670 pounds dressed beef 
6280 pounds dressed pork 
785 pounds dressed veal 
47 pigs sold 
33 calves sold 
T cows sold 
604528 pounds milk 
560 loads manure 
600000 pounds ensilage corn 
158500 pounds alfalfa hay 
124800 pounds mixed hay 
1651 bushels corn in ear 
25000 sweet potato plants sold 


PRODUCE CANNED 


77 gallons asparagus 
85 gallons lima beans 
904 gallons string beans 

291 gallons beets 

88 gallons carrots 

260 gallons corn 

48 gallons cucumbers 
15 gallons peppers 

306 gallons relishes 

31 gallons rhubarb 

6 barrels sauer kraut 


67 gallons squash 
2133 gallons tomatoes 
162 gallons tomato juice 
486 gallons apple, grape and toma- 
to butters 
117 gallons cherries 
60 gallons grape juice 
21 gallons huckleberries 
24 gallons jellies 
60 gallons pears 
247 gallons strawberries 


* The following report includes the produce of both The Training School farm and 


Menantico Colony Farm. 
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Institution Notes 


PARTIES 


At Carol: A real little girls’ birthday party in the afternoon, 
all our prettiest dresses, and a real flutter of antici- 
pation. Little neighbor girls came and some grown-ups too! 
After some party games, we had our refreshments. 
At Hutchinson: Charlie was thirteen and so invitations were 
sent to a few friends outside and to all his 
little cottagemates. Everybody was all spick and span and 
ready when Mr. Nash came with moving pictures. Some were 
of our very ownselves and our Christmas trees. Then we had 
a@ grab bag and everybody pulled a string and got a toy. We 
played a few games and then our real party began in the dining 
room; pretty tables with favors, colored lights, caps, and a 
beautiful green and white cake with thirteen candles (which 
Charlie blew out with four blows.) When the eats were over 
we all were ready to go to bed. Charlie’s mother and daddy 
live far away and can only come once a year, but his mother 
wrote when she heard all about the party: “I had thought all 
day long about it and wished so much I could have a finger in 
the pie but know I could have added nothing but my presence. 
His daddy and I enjoyed it most of all, I know.” 


At DeMott: Our boys have a good friend with a heart so big 

it can hold a whole houseful of boys and that is 
why the DeMott boys had such a good party not long ago. 
Seldom is a party so full of laughter as that one was. Mr. and 
Mrs. Holden, as always, gave the inspiration and kept the antici- 
pation high. The boys and their house had a real party atmos- 
phere. Can you guess who boys of this age invited? Well, 
they realized the importance of their party when Mr. Findley, 
Mr. Halpern, Mr. Keith and Mr. McIntire arrived. They too 
were “dressed up.” Miss Reedmiller and Miss Hill came too. 
Everybody had such a happy time and then the tables were set 
and there were lots of party eats. This good friend of theirs 
was not there at all, but everybody in the School knows and 
loves his smile so well that it lasts from one visit to the next. 





